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forward-looking policy planning and research—announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


An NPA International Committee Statement* 


The Present Crisis in Foreign Policy 


In view of increasing American interest in the problems of the Middle East, LOOK- 
ING AHEAD is reprinting in full the following Statement by the NPA Committee 
on International Policy, which was prepared and adopted by that Committee in early 
December and released on December 17, 1956. 


T IS HIGH TIME that the American people be asked to face the 

realities of the complex situation in the Middle East. There, in an 
area of rising Arab aspirations, historic Western interests are in con- 
flict with historic Russian ambitions. And it is becoming daily more 
apparent that the Soviet Union, whether using Colonel Nasser as pawn 
or partner, is presently engaged in a determined effort to make this 
region subservient to Soviet influence. 

The success of Soviet efforts would involve a vast shift in power re- 
lations gravely to the disadvantage of the peoples both of the Mid- 
dle East and of the Western world. Clearly, Western Europe with its 
ever-growing dependency on the free flow of Middle Eastern oil would 
be immediately exposed. But the stark fact remains that anything 
which weakens to such an extent our principal allies would, quite 
apart from the challenge to American economic interests in the re- 
gion, constitute a serious, if not a vital threat to our own security. 
Taking the long view, it would seem no exaggeration to assert that 
the outcome of the continuing struggle between freedom and despo- 
tism may be determined in the Middle East. 

The point, which should be underscored, is that not merely a vital 
interest of Western Europe, but a vital interest of the United States as 
well, is under formidable attack. 

Until we recognize this circumstance as the overriding considera- 
tion in the formulation of national policy, we shall hover precariously 
on the edge of disaster. But if with courage and foresight we now ac- 
cept the situation for what it really is, we may still have time in which 


* The members of the Committee signing the Statement are listed on page 3. 
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International Cooperation 


® “We [the United States] 
seek to win the respect and friend- 
ship of our neighbors. In this ob- 
jective we are like most other 
countries. We believe that this 
constant aim of our diplomacy 
can be profitably furthered 
through active participation in 
the agencies of the United Na- 
tions. As we meet with others to 
discuss common tasks, to compare 
solutions, and to work out agree- 
ments, we are helping to establish 
the habit of cooperation among 
sovereign equals. In this way we 
are lessening the possibility of be- 
ing misunderstood which might 
arise from the undertaking of 
policies which we ourselves solely 
determine. Through responsible 
action within the international 
system we lay a foundation for 
the respect and friendship of 
other countries. A wise man once 
said: ‘To have a friend you must 
be a friend.’ In the United Nations 
there is daily evidence that this 
precept is sound.” 


From an address by Francis O. Wilcox, U. S. 
Department of State, before the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, at New 
York, September 18, 1956. 
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to snatch victory from imminent defeat. For once 
we abandon the comfortable illusions which 
have been leading us astray, we may be able to 
develop a soundly conceived national policy, con- 
structive in nature and designed to promote in- 
ternational peace and security. 


Blips IS accumulating evidence that the 
Administration is energetically seeking to 
restore the solidarity of the Atlantic community, 
and in particular to play our full part in re- 
establishing that atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and trust which had characterized 
until quite recently our relations with the United 
Kingdom and France. At this juncture, nothing 
could be more important—for without the 
closest continuing cooperation with our princi- 
pal European associates, we shall make little 
progress in dealing with the perplexing prob- 
lems that lie ahead. On this account, we welcome 
the announcement that, with the sanction of the 
Administration, a coordinated effort will now be 
made to ensure oil shipments in volume in order 
to bring the greatest possible assistance to the 
economies of Europe seriously threatened by the 
closing of the canal and the Iraqi pipeline. And 
considerable encouragement should be derived, 
both here and abroad, from the speech of Vice 
President Nixon in which he foreshadowed Con- 
gressional action to furnish much needed finan- 
cial aid to those nations in no position to finance 
from their own resources extensive purchases of 
dollar oil. 

But, at best, these are measures calculated to 
deal with an emergency, leaving unclear the 
policy of our government in regard to that 
troubled area in which this emergency had its 
origin. Here, the definition of our national pur- 
pose is urgently required. It would seem that we 
should have two primary objectives which are 
the pre-conditions for assisting in the ultimate 
aim of fostering the welfare of the peoples of the 
Middle East: one, the completion of arrange- 
ments for the assured use of the Suez Canal; 
and two, the removal of those conditions which 
have led to the repeated violations of the Arab- 
Israeli armistice. These objectives we should seek 
to attain insofar as humanly possible within the 
framework of the United Nations. On this ac- 
count, we should make it clear that, in our view, 
the United Nations Emergency Force should re- 
main in Egypt not merely until the withdrawal 
of British, French, and Israeli troops is com- 
pleted, but beyond this until a settlement of the 
longer-range questions to which we have referred 
has been reached. 


Yet it is apparent that the satisfactory settle- 
ment of these questions will remain less than 
promising as long as Soviet agitation and inter- 
ference throughout the Middle East is counte- 
nanced. It should be obvious by now that the 
security and ideals of the peoples of the Western 
world would be materially undermined should 
this vitally important area fall under the domi- 
nation of the Soviet Union. We shall have taken 
an immense step forward if we once agree that 
we must prevent this by all appropriate diplo- 
matic, economic, and ideological means; and 
even at the risk of war, resist any incursion of 
Soviet military power into the area whether in 
the form of so-called volunteers or through the 
gradual though disguised transformation of 
such states as Syria or Egypt into Soviet-domi- 
nated bases. No one who is conscious of what war 
under modern circumstances might mean would 
be willing lightly to assume this risk. But the 
grim alternative is to hand the Middle East over 
to the Soviet Union without a struggle, and then 
ultimately to face the choice between capitula- 
tion or fighting a war under the most unfavor- 
able possible circumstances. 


NCE WE HAVE MADE our position quite 
clear in regard to further Soviet incursions 
in the Middle East, we shall be better able to 
deal with the other vexing problems of the 
region. The truculence of Colonel Nasser, based 
on the support that he has had from the Soviet 
Union and unwittingly from the United States 
as well, might be expected to give way to a more 
sober frame of mind when it has become clear 
that the Western world is prepared at whatever 
sacrifice to protect its vital interests in the area. 
As far as the Suez Canal is concerned, the ease 
with which Colonel Nasser has closed it for a 
prolonged period ahead should reinforce our de- 
termination that this international waterway 
must not be left in his undisputed control. We 
must insist on a settlement which, consistent 
with the recognition of Egyptian sovereignty, 
would nonetheless afford the users of the canal, 
Asian as well as European, the protection to 
which they are both historically and practically 
entitled. 
And in the more favorable atmosphere which 
might be expected to follow the reassertion of 
Western strength and resolution, the problem of 


_the Arab-Israeli relations could be approached 


with new hope. Here, our primary interest is in 
the establishment of peace and justice through- 
out the Middle East. 
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We are not insensitive to the fact that justifi- 
able grievances exist on both sides of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. We know that these are un- 
likely to be disposed of until present tensions 
have been materially reduced. To assist in resolv- 
ing these tensions should be our continuing aim. 
But until the passage of time permits a real 
peace for the good of all the nations of the region 
—a peace fortified by treaties freely negotiated 
—to be substituted for an uneasy armistice, we, 
together with the United Kingdom and France, 
should stand firmly behind our commitment to 
maintain the existence of Israel within the pres- 
ent armistice lines. And meanwhile, we should 
use all our influence, in and out of the United 
Nations, to prevent the recurrence of those 
tragic episodes which have marred the armistice 
in the past. 


T IS IN ACCORD with our national tradition 

to look with friendship and sympathy upon 
the new nationalisms emerging throughout the 
area. In an atmosphere of peace, we stand ready 
to render substantial assistance toward their 
social and economic development. The example 
of Hungary, which so dramatically illustrates 
what happens to countries that have fallen with- 
in the Soviet orbit, should help to convince these 
new nations that in the long run their desire for 
national independence will be far better served 


if they do not yield to the blandishments of 
Soviet communism. 


On too many occasions in this first half of 
the 20th century we have found ourselves in- 
volved in wars which might have been avoided 
had we made our inevitable position clear in 
time. Let us profit by past mistakes. We shall 
not avoid war unless we are willing in defense 
of a vital national interest to take the risk of 
war. In the Middle East, a vital national interest 
is at stake. The free world will breathe more 
easily if we now take the courageous and for- 
ward-looking steps which the times demand. 
(Copies available from NPA. Special Report No. 
45, December 1956. 20¢) 


Members of the NPA International Committee signing 
the statement are: 


FRANK ALTSCHUL—Chairman of the Committee, Stamford, Connecticut. 
LOUIS BROWNLOW—Vice Chairman, Washington, D. C. 

STANLEY ANDREWS—Executive Director, National Project in Agricultural 
Communications 

SOLOMON BARKIN—Director of Research, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO 

JOHN F. CHAPMAN—Associate Editor, ‘‘Harvard Business Review’’ 
HARLAN CLEVELAND—Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University 

MYRON M. COWEN—Washington, D. C. 

LUTHER H. GULICK—President, Institute of Public Administration 

AUGUST HECKSCHER—Executive Director, The Twentieth Century Fund 
KENNETH HOLLAND—President, Institute of International Education 
ALBRECHT M. LEDERER—Morris and Van Wormer 

ISADOR LUBIN—Commissioner of Labor, New York State 

JOHN C. McCLINTOCK—Assistant Vice President, United Fruit Company 
MRS. HELEN HILL MILLER—Journalist, Washington, D. C. 

CHARLTON OGBURN—-New York, N. Y. 

LITHGOW OSBORNE—President, The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
MORRIS S. ROSENTHAL—New York, N. Y. 

WAYNE CHATFIELD TAYLOR—Heathsville, Virginia 

WALTER H. WHEELER, JR.—President, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

ROBERT A. WHITNEY—President, National Sales Executives, Inc. 

DAVID J. WINTON—Chairman of the Board, Winton Lumber Company 
WILLIAM S. YOUNGMAN, JR.—President, C. V. Starr and Company 


This statement was also signed by H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, President, South 
Ridge Corporation, who is chairman of NPA‘s Board of Trustees. 


John Hay Whitney 


John Hay Whitney, NPA trustee, has been 
designated by President Eisenhower as the next 
United States ambassador to Britain, pending 
Senate confirmation. Among other important as- 
signments, in 1954, he served as a member of 
the President’s Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy. He has also served on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Whitney is the founder and senior part- 
ner of J. H. Whitney & Co., and founder of the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation. The NPA study 
of labor-management relations, “The Causes of 
Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining,” 
was made possible by a grant from the Founda- 
tion, which also partly supports the NPA series 
of case studies on United States Business Per- 
formance Abroad. 


Churches Study Social Change 


HE CENTRAL COMMITTEE of the World 

Council of Churches, last year at its meeting 
in Davos, Switzerland, launched a study on 
“The Common Christian Responsibility Toward 
Areas of Rapid Social Change.” A pamphlet out- 
lining the purpose and scope of the study and 
indicating the main issues for the inquiry was 
published in September 1955, and a second re- 
port, published in October 1956, is now available. 

The objective of the project is to study the 
historical involvement of the West in the factors 
producing rapid social change in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and the responsibilities 
which flow from it; to examine the nature and 
urgency of the tasks in economic and social de- 
velopment which call for international coopera- 
tion and assistance; and to establish a clearer 


grasp of the responsibilities of the churches in 
East and West in relation to these tasks. 

(The Department of Church and Society, Divi- 
sion of Studies, World Council of Churches. 
From: 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 


Federal Statistics Users’ Conference 


NEW AND USEFUL channel of communi- 
cation between the users and suppliers of 
Federal statistics is now available. The Federal 
Statistics Users’ Conference is a nonprofit mem- 
bership service corporation representing busi- 
ness, labor, agricultural, and research organiza- 
tions with a common interest in the statistical 
program of the Federal government. 


The recently organized Conference seeks the 
participation of the entire statistics-using com- 
munity. Among the functions contemplated are: 
The study of statistical requirements of its mem- 
bers in the Federal statistics area; the furnishing 
of information and analyses of such require- 
ments to the Executive agencies and the Con- 
gress; the furnishing to members and the public 
status reports about Federal statistics programs; 
the cooperation, as the need arises, with the 
leading specialized professional societies in the 
field, concerning existing and proposed Federal 
statistics programs; the reporting to members on 
any activities meriting their attention and study 
in the field of Federal statistics; and the holding 
of periodic discussion and forum groups on such 
activities and subjects. 

Thus, by mutual cooperation, the Conference 
will help maintain the optimum type and scope 
of essential government statistics programs at 
minimum cost. 


Ralph J. Watkins, Director of Research of 
Dun & Bradstreet, member of the NPA Business 
Committee on National Policy and chairman of 
the NPA Committee on Atomic Energy, is Presi- 
dent of the Conference. Other NPA members on 
the board of trustees are Solomon Barkin, Di- 
rector of Research, Textile Workers Union of 
America (AFL-CIO), and Peter Henle, Assistant 
Director of Research, AFL-CIO. Gerhard Colm, 
NPA chief economist, is serving as consultant to 
the board of trustees. 


Requests for further information should be 
addressed to: Federal Statistics Users’ Confer- 
ence, 1741 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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— People of VPA 


Harris 


When he became president of Tulane University 3 


in 1937, Rufus C. Harris, NPA trustee and chair- 
man of NPA’s new Committee on Southern 
Development, crowned a life-long career in edu- 
cation. After graduating in 1917 from Mercer 
University and in 1923 and 1924 with LL.B. and 
Juris. D. degrees from Yale University, Mr. 
Harris taught at Mercer University Law School 
and was named dean in 1925. From 1927 to 1937. 
Mr. Harris was dean and professor of law at 
Tulane University in New Orleans until his 
election as president of the University. He has 
been honored with LL.D. degrees by a number of 
universities. Chairman of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools from 1940-46, he is president-elect of 
that body in 1957, and will become president in 
1958. He served simultaneously as president of 
the Southeastern Conference, and of the South- 
ern University Conference from 1941-43. He is 
president of the Council of Southern Universi- 
ties. A member of several state bar associations, 
he served in 1935 as president of the Association 
of American Law Schools. From 1940-49, he 
served on the Louisiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, and since 1945, on the board of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. He was a member for 18 years and chairman 
of the board of directors of the U. S. Federal 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta in 1954 and 1955. From 
1942-44, he was a member of President Roose- 
velt’s Commission on Postwar Education; the 
Navy Advisory Education Council; and in 1944, 
the Navy Manpower Survey Committee. Since 
1943, he has served on the Advisory Committee 
of the Veterans Administration. 
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Forecast for 1975 


The Growth and Future of the Canadian Market 


OW HAS THE Canadian market grown, and 
what are the basic forces underlying the 
rapid expansion Canada has experienced over 
the last half a century? At what rate is the Ca- 
nadian market growing and how big is it likely 
to be in 1975? 

These are some of the questions analyzed 
and answered in a new study on the growth and 
future of the Canadian market. This article is 
based upon the preliminary report which was 
prepared for the Toronto Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association for inclusion in a 
book on “Marketing in Canada,” scheduled for 
publication later this year. 

The Canadian market, as defined in the 
study, comprises both the domestic and the for- 
eign markets. The report lists the following basic 
forces which have played an important role in 
shaping that market: 


(1) The vast land expanse and compara- 
tively sparse settlement, except for some regions, 
which have overburdened Canada in terms of 
high per capita costs of transportation, com- 
munication, distribution, and government. 

(2) Climatic conditions which cause sea- 
sonal variations in economic activity. 

(3) The nature and location of Canada’s 
natural resources which can only be developed 
in most cases by making large capital expendi- 
tures and securing markets large enough to 
justify economic production. 

(4) The significant differences in mode of 
life and preferences among Canadians which 
result in a number of varying regional and local 
markets rather than a homogeneous domestic 
market, as it is frequently claimed. 

The Canadian market is a dynamic market 
of a predominately private enterprise character, 
and depends heavily for its prosperity on the 
maintenance of a high level of export trade, the 
latter representing about one-quarter of Can- 
ada’s gross national expenditure. The study 


points out that regional and local variations in 


the Canadian market pattern have been in- 
fluenced to an important extent by differences in 
income levels. For example, per capita income in 
some provinces is twice that in others, and sim- 
ilar differences are to be found in the income 
levels of different cities. 


World War II.” 


The study reviews the growth of the Cana- 
dian market since 1900, and the following are 
among the most outstanding comparisons: 

a In 1900, the Canadian market represented 
total sales of about $1 billion; in 1953 it had 
reached a peak of over $24 billion. With allow- 
ances for changes in price levels, the Canadian 
market was about 61 times as great in 1953 as 
it had been at the beginning of the century. The 
increase of population is responsible for a little 
more than one-half of the growth of the market, 
and the remaining is the result of increases in 
real per capita output. 

@ In 1953, the market for consumer goods 
and services accounted for $15.2 billion, which 
is five times what it had been in 1900. 

e Capital expenditures on new construction, 
machinery and equipment in 1953 accounted for 
$5.7 billion, of which the “private” capital goods 
market absorbed $4.7 billion. In real terms, the 
“private” capital goods market in 1953 was nine 
times the volume it had been in 1900. 

@ Expenditures of all levels of government 
on goods and services amounted to $4.4 billion 
in 1953, thus representing an increase of 16 
times that of 1900. 

e Total exports of goods and services in 
1953 amounted to $5.4 billion, representing an 
increase of 11 times over that of 1900. (In 1900, 
52 percent of Canada’s exports went to the 
United Kingdom and 38 percent to the U. S.; in 
1953, the U. S. received 59 percent and the United 
Kingdom 16 percent.) 


HE STUDY’S APPRAISAL of the future 

long-term growth of the Canadian market 
is based upon three basic assumptions: ‘“(a) 
The economy will retain its basic private enter- 
prise character. (b) The economy will continue 
to grow notwithstanding some variation in the 
rate and some interruptions in the process of 
further expansion, and also that the economy 
will operate at a high level... . (c) There will 
be no all-out war, but international uncertain- 
ties will continue thereby necessitating a greater 
degree of defense preparedness than the free 
nations were accustomed to maintain before 


(Continued) 
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To make the analysis of future growth con- 
crete, the study selected the year 1975 as a con- 
venient bench mark for appraisal. Several eco- 
nomic variables were analyzed, including the 
size of the population and of the labor force, 
the portion of the labor force gainfully occupied, 
the number of hours worked per week and out- 
put per man hour. Concrete expression was given 
to these five economic variables as follows: 

“(a) The population may grow at an annual 
rate between 1.52 and 2.23 percent. If it rises at 
. an assumed intermediate rate of 1.91 percent the 
+ total would approximate 22,500,000 by 1975. 

a “(b) Of the population 38.5 percent may 
be in the labor force. 

“(c) Of the labor force 96.5 percent may be 
employed and 3.5 percent unemployed as an 
average during that year. 

“(d) and (e) Hours worked per week may 
continue to decline, and output per man hour 
to rise, involving an annual average rate of in- 
crease of real output per man year of about 2 


percent.” 

- The study concluded that the “1975 gross 
Diy national expenditure reflecting the size of the Ca- 
x nadian market may range between $53 billion 
ie and $62 billion in 1953 dollars. Assuming an in- 
Be termediate rate of population growth a level of 
4 $58 billion may be expected compared with the 


1953 figure of slightly more than $24 billion, an 
increase of 137 percent. The comparable per 

_capita gross national expenditure figures would 
be $2,578 for 1975 as against $1,647 for 1953, an 
increase of 57 percent.” 


Four alternative patterns for the distribu- 
tion of total expenditure among the various 
major buyers of output—consumers, business, 
governments and foreign residents—are con- 
sidered. These distribution patterns are de- 
By scribed as high consumption, high investment, 
a high government expenditure and an “average” 
iy pattern. The average pattern reflects the follow- 
ing expenditure changes over 1953: personal 
consumer expenditure, up 147 percent; gross 
domestic investment, up 108 percent; and gov- 
ernment expenditure on goods and services, up 
109 percent. All patterns assumed exports and 
imports of goods and services to be in balance. 


The above estimates look to a more rapid rise 
in gross national expenditure in the next quar- 
ter century than in the last. The considerations 
cited by the study in support of this possibility 
are: the prospects of avoiding as serious an 
economic disturbance as Canada experienced in 
the ‘thirties, the larger role now played by re- 
search and scientific work; the more ample fi- 


- 


nancial resources of the country; and, in gerieral 
terms, the greater experience and confidence 
gained by Canadians in organizing and utilizing 
more effectively their human and natural re- 
sources and capital equipment. 

(“Growth and Future of the Canadian Market, 
1900 to 1975,” by O. J. Firestone, Economic Ad- 
viser, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. July 1956. pp. 139) 


New NPA Treasurer 


Gilbert W. Chapman, president of the Yale 
and Towne Manufacturing Company and NPA 
trustee, has been elected treasurer of NPA. Harry 
A. Bullis, who recently resigned from the post, 
will continue to serve on the Board of Trustees. 


Agricultural Commodity Programs 


WENTY BILLION dollars has gone into 

federal aid to agriculture in the past two 
decades, and yet the farm problem continues 
to be one of the nation’s most debated domestic 
questions. 

Neither the farmer, the taxpayer, nor the 
consumer will fully benefit from the vast sums 
going into agricultural aid until government 
farm programs are more carefully devised to fit 
the needs for specific commodities—even for 
specific regions—rather than for whole groups 
of commodities, and until more long-range plan- 
ning is done. 

These are among the central conclusions of 

a new Twentieth Century Fund study, “The 
Agricultural Commodity Programs: 'Two dec- 
ades of Experience. ” Its authors are Murray R. 
Benedict, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics, 
University of California (and member of the 
NPA Agriculture Committee), and Oscar C. 
Stine, formerly Assistant Chief in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
(“The Agricultural Commodity Programs: Two 
Decades of Experience,” by Murray R. Benedict 
and Oscar C. Stine. From: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. $5.00. 510 pp.) 


NOTE: NPA members are reminded that the above book and 
all other current American books in the social sciences and re- 
lated fields are available to members of the Association on a 
rental basis through the Social Sciences Library Service. 
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While we watch the skies there is 


A Loophole for Atomic Attack 


HE CITIES OF Washington, New York, 

Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, to name only a few, could 
all be devastated simultaneously by nuclear or 
thermonuclear explosions without so much as an 
enemy aircraft taking off from its home base. 
It is shocking but true that the United States 
is wide open to atomic attack from within be- 
cause of loopholes in diplomatic immunity laws 
affecting both persons and their possessions. 

Agents of a hostile country, capable of as- 
sembling an atomic bomb, might fairly easily 
bring into this country, without hindrance or 
detection, the necessary parts of a bomb, assem- 
ble it in its embassy and activate it when desired, 
according to Thomas H. Mahony, practicing 
lawyer in Boston, who was a nongovernmental 
consultant at the 1945 United Nations Charter 
Conference in San Francisco. Mr. Mahony be- 
lieves that the immunities granted Ambassadors 
and the inviolability of foreign embassies under 
international law not only make such a disaster 
possible, but make an attempt to produce it quite 
feasible. This article is based on an article by Mr. 
Mahony in the September issue of “America.” 

International law grants certain immuni- 
ties, such as freedom from customs regulations, 
to each Ambassador and his natural and official 
families. This freedom from customs inspection 
is a privilege not enjoyed by any other citizens 
or residents of the United States. A foreign 
embassy in Washington, and its consulates or 
legations in New York, San Francisco or else- 
where, are inviolable under international law. 
The buildings cannot be entered by any munici- 
pal, state, or national authority for any purpose 
whatsoever. This is a privilege not accorded to 
any other premises in the country. 

The basis for such immunities, of course, 
is to provide unrestricted exercise of diplomatic 
functions throughout the world and the main- 
tenance of the dignity of the diplomatic repre- 
sentative as well as that of the sending state. 


The only control the United States government | 


has over the diplomatic representatives of an- 
other country is if an Ambassador or one of his 
staff becomes persona non grata. Then, the 
State Department can request the sending 
country to recall that person or hand him his 
passport. But this is the extent of control; that 
person cannot be arrested or otherwise detained. 


The premises which a foreign diplomatic 
mission occupies are not only inviolable, regard- 
less of whether they are owned or rented, but so, 
too, is the personal property therein and the 
archives of the mission. According to the For- 
eign Service Regulations of the United States, 
such personal property and archives are not 
subject to search, seizure or summons by the 
local police. 


N AN EDITORIAL in the September 1955 issue, 
the “Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists” stated 
that nuclear materials could be concealed in a 
cellar in any part of the country behind a thin 
shielding of lead and be subject to discovery 
only through disclosure of its location by some- 
body who participated in putting it there. 

Other scientists believe that the introduc- 
tion of fissionable or fissible material into the 
U. S. is so difficult to detect that, to prevent it, 
practically every sizeable container imported 
would have to be opened. 

Mr. Mahony’s article also indicates that all 
of this points to what could conceivably turn 
out to be a national disaster. Imagine the chaos, 
for example, if such a bomb was triggered in 
Washington during a joint session of Congress, 
during an address by the President attended 
by the members of the Cabinet and Supreme 
Court, and simultaneously killed all of the per- 
sons holding those offices. In one terrible blast, 
the entire government of the United States could 
be destroyed. And perhaps even worse, as Mr. 
Mahony points out, there is, at present, nothing 
in the Constitution of the United States, no 
special enactment of the Congress that provides 
for the transferral of the government into other 
hands. In the resulting chaos, Mr. Mahony 
asks, who would assume the power of govern- 
ment and how would it be exercised? 

This in itself is enough. But what about the 
possibility of simultaneous destruction in other 
large urban areas, a destruction which might 
conceivably cripple the industrial back of the 
United States? 

During the past few years, most of the fear of 
atomic destruction has been expressed in terms 
of air attack. With improved radar and guided 
missiles much of the population has been lulled 
into a false feeling of security. But what about 
the internal threat? 
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Congress has not been unaware of the possi- 
bility of nuclear attack from within, and in July 
1955, enacted the Atomic Weapons Rewards Act, 
which provides that: 


Any person who furnishes original informa- 
tion to the United States 

(a) leading to the findings or other 
acquisition by the United States of any 
special nuclear material or atomic weapon 
which has been introduced into the United 
States, or which has been manufactured or 
acquired therein contrary to laws of the 
United States, or 

(b) with res i? to an attempted intro- 
duction into t United States or an at- 
tempted manufacture or acquisition therein 
of any special nuclear material or atomic 
weapons, contrary to the laws of the United 
States, shall be rewarded by the payment of 
an amount not to exceed $500,000 (U. S. Code 
Annotated, title 50, Chap. 4C, sec. 47-a). 


The importance of detection at the borders of 
nuclear material being smuggled into this 
country has been underscored by the Congress. 
Although this will not end the threat, it is, at 
least, a step in the right direction, according to 
Mr. Mahony. 

In view of the enormity of the threat, and 

with his concern centered on the governmental 
catastrophe which might result, Mr. Mahony 
suggests two courses of action: 
* Congress should take steps to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to provide for a successor govern- 
ment in the event of such a national disaster 
and, pending the result thereof, enact temporary 
legislation to remedy the difficulty. 
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* Negotiations should be taken through the 
United Nations and by way of bilateral and 
multilateral diplomatic agreements with other 
nations to eliminate whatever, under present 
diplomatic immunities and foreign-embassy in- 
violability, makes such a national disaster possi- 
ble. 

The latter may not be so difficult as it seems 

at first glance, Mr. Mahony points out, because 
the same threat extends to the capitals of the 
whole world, to London, Paris, Tokyo and Buenos 
Aires; it applies likewise to Moscow. 
(“Total Disaster in Washington: What Then?” 
by Thomas H. Mahony, in “America,” Septem- 
ber 29, 1956. From: 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 20¢) 
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